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Patent Cycloid Piano-Fortes, 
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block west of Broadway, Send for our new Gold Medal 
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First Musicians of this City and Elsewhere, 
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LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATES, 
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BEST PIANO MANUFACTURED. 

J8®~They are usod by the CONSERVATORIES OF 
1&USIC of NEW YORK and BROOKLYN, and all the high 
Musical Schools of the country, because of their 

Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and Perfect 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 

PIANOS 



Those instruments havo been for thirty years before 
the public, in competition with other instruments of 
first-class makers. They have, throughout that long 
period, maintained their reputation among tho pro- 
fession and the public as being: unsurpassed in every 
quality found in a first-class Piano. 
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My New Palette-Boy; 

OR A SCENE IN "THE ROOKBSY OF ST, GILES'S." 



Poetry, no doubt, is a very fine sort of thing, 
with all its metaphors and illustrations. It is a 
kind of court or holiday dress, that we may be 
allowed to wear on certain occasions, but is 

DECKER BROTHERS/ much t0 ° fine and filmy t0 do our common work 

y^ in, which would tear it all to tatters; we should 
' ( therefore (to change the simile) only visit the 
regions of poetry as citizens generally do their 
country-houses, after the business of the day is 
over, and the Sunday gives them liberty to 
breathe, 

"In regions mild the calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth." 



PATENT PLATE PIANOFORTES, 

No. 91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 

These Pianofortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in which 

All the Strings rest upon Wooden Bearings, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 
Iron~Plate. 

The advantages gainod by this arrangement are tho pro- 
duction of a MORE REFINED TONE, with COMBINED 
SWEETNESS AND .GREAT POWER, and MORE PER- 
FECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE SCALE, and 
tho capacity of STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, and 
retaining its SUPERIOR QUALITY/ GiP TONE, than any 
other instrument. 

Purchasers will find tho following words cast on the 
left hand side of our Patent Plate : 

DECKER BROTHERS' PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 



Siuce earth then—solid, substantial earth— is, 
and must be, our abiding place whilst we are 
mere human beings, except, indeed, on gala-days, 
when we may be permitted to 
"Lilt high our heads and breathe th' eternal air," 
it seems to me that we ought to derive interest 
from all that passes in every hole and corner of 
this our busy ant-hill; and that eyena scene Irom 
so unimaginative a spot as The Rookery of St. 
Giles's, if drawn irom the very life, (and learn, 
gentle reader, that I am in sooth a portrait- 
paintei-,) will not be unacceptable. Shall wo 
find aught of poetry there ? It is not impossible. 
We often ascend to her abode, why should not 
she descend to us ? Listen, then, to how I got 
my little new palette-boy that you see yonder, 
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wbo, if he live, will one day I prophesy be an 
artist of no common note. 

Before I go any further, let me state. that I am 
now what may fairly be called an old bachelor, 
and that I have a prescriptive right to put the 
initials R. A. alter my name. 

As I was sitting in my studio, I received a few 
almost illegible lines from poor Susan Williams, 
who many years ago was a very favorite house- 
maid of my late dear mother; and, if the truth 
must be told, had not been at all unpleasing to 
her only son, who, then a youug artist and con- 
sequently a great admirer of female beauty, often 
gazed at tho delicate features and form of this 
poor girl, until a reproviug blush upon her cheek 
convinced mo that I had gazed too long; but no 
matter, she sdon married away irom us, much to 
the annoyance of her kind mistress (saying 
nothing of myself). We foresaw that no good 
could como Irom this imprudent match, as^Wil- 
Jiams, the man .who took her away from our 
comlortable house, had saved no money, and was, 
besides, in very delicate health. After the death 
of my mother, I lost all traces of "pretty Susan," 
as I used to call her, until I received a letter from 
her about a year' and a half back, imploring me 
to place her eldest boy, Francis, in some situa- 
tion, as her husband was dead, and she left in 
great distress with two other children. 

I lost no time in attending to her wishes, and 
was fortunate enough in getting her son placed 
as errand boy with a Mr. Piatt, of the Inner 
Temple, a gentleman who had sat many years 
before to me for bis portrait, and got me to take 
another ot a lady for whom he then appeared 
much interested. After this I heard no more 
from the mother of tho lad, and had almost for- 
gotten tho transaction altogether, when 1 received 
irom her a few more scrawling lines, dated from 
"The Rookery of St.* Giles's,' 7 urging me, in the 
most. affecting terms, to call upon her instantly 
there, a? to use her own words, "she was almost 
out of her wits with sorrow, and had no hope on 
earth but in me." I set oil' to visit poor Susan 
Williams tho next morning. 

As I mounted tho third flight of stairs, leading 
to the desolate chamber of this wretched inmate 
of tho dirty abode I had been directed to, situated 
in a close alley, or court, in St. Giles's, I heard a 
weak female voice speaking with much pathos to 
some ono within; I paused upon the lanaing- 
placo for a moment and looked in at tho half-open 
door; there, cowering before a small coke lire, I 
recognized the altered fbrin of poor Susan, my 
mother's once pretty housemaid. She was pale 
and emaciated, and appeared to mo in a deep 
decline. Sho was addressing herself to her 
daughter, a young girl about tourteen, who cer- 
tainly did not inherit much of tho beauty of her 
mother. 

"For tho love ot heaven. Patty, do go this 
moment and bring up our little Sammy from that 
horrid court 1" said poor Susan, clasping her thin 
hands together, but too weak, it soemed to me, 
to rise; "he has escaped again, Patty, and I 
hear his voice now, playing with all those wicked 
boys who have been ttie ruin of my poor Frank. 
my God 1 I shall lose him too I" 

"It's of no use, mother, worriting yourself 
about little Sam," replied tho young girl thus 
addressed, who was standing with her back 
towards me washing in an old cracked earthen pan, 
tied round the top with a piece of siring to kejp 
it together, but which did not prevent its leakago, 
so that the feet ot tho young washerwoman con- 
sequently stood in a puddle ot dirty soap-suds, 
which seemed much to annoy her, for she added, 
rather petulautly, "Judy Sullivan promised to 
lend me her washing-tub to-day, but has changed 
her mind, I suppose, for she is using it horself: 
seo, mother,- what a mess I am in I" 

"Never mind tho washing, Patty, " exclaimed 
her mother, with passionate fervor; "what is 
that compared with the safety of my child ? Lot 
me entreat you to go and fetch up your little 
brother, or 1 must try, ill as I am, to do it myself;" 
and tho hapless creature made an effort so to do, 



but could not support herself, and sank back in 
her chair bursting into an agony of tears. 

"Don't take on so, mother," cried the girl, who 
seemed to have but little sensibility. " What a 
fuss you do make about little Sam ! You know 
well enough that if I do bring him up, he will 
slip away Irom us again just like an eel; and then 
he grows so imperent, that I can't manage him 
at all. Don't plague yourself about him ; he is 
sure to come up when he is hungry, and then, if 
you will let me, I'll tie his leg to the bed-post, for 
nothing else will keep him I am sure." 

"That was just the way ot poor Frank," 
groaned out his mother, "and see what has como 
of it! Pray, Patty dear, go this once and fetch 
him up, or I shall die on the spot. Oh I that we 
were out of this horrid place I" 

"Let me wring out this sheet first, mother." 
doggedly murmured out the girl. "There, I'll 
go to please you, thof 1 am in this condition; but 
it's of no use, and a pretty tussel I shall have to 
bring him up-stairs— sure there never* was such a 
young Turk!" 

As Patty turned towards the door to execute 
her unwelcome commission, she encountered me, 
made an exclamation, and ran back to wipe up 
with a dirty towel the slop she had made upon 
the floor, and to reach me a chair, saying, "Here 
is the kind gentleman, mother, who got our Frank 
his siliation." 

I thought I had recognized young Sam as I 
passed, whom I had noticed before as a remark- 
ably fine and intelligent child. The little scape- 
grace was in the midst of a dozen or so of ragged, 
dirty boys, who left otf then- noisy game to stare 
at me as I went through the ill-savored alley. 
They were chiefly wit! out shoes or stockings; 
and the lilthy dowlas of their shirts, or their un- 
washed skin, was peeping most plentifully 
through the holes of their jackets and ill-made 
trousers. The child 1 had remarked for Sam was 
comparatively tidy, and at any rate. had had his 
bold, good-looking lace washed once in that day, 
if not more. 

4 'God bless your honor!" sobbed out poor 
Susan Williams; "how very kind this is of you 
to come to me in the hour of my affliction and 
disgrace /" 

•♦What has happened, my good woman," I 
inquired, sitdmj down be:-iie her; "but here 
comes Patty and your youngest son !" 

By main force, and kicking, struggling, and 
screaming all tho way, in was brought the rebel- 
lious Sam, with a heightened color and trars of 
indignation rolling forth Irom his dark clear eye3; 
ho was placed upon the floor by his victorious 
sister just before his mother and myself, and, in 
spite of all his disobedience, I could not help 
thinking, as I regarded the young delinquent 
uith a painter's eye, that I had never seen beiore 
a more boautilul or intellectual hoad, liner clus- 
teriag hair, or a torm more robust and well pro- 
portioned. As ho saw me,, he rose and slunk 
away into a corner, and, after eyeing mo a mo- 
ment askance, began for want of something bet- 
ter to do to put his fingers m and try to widen a 
small hole that was just perceptible in tho knees 
of his corduroys. 

"Have done, do 1" exclaimed his sister, giving 
him a smart rap over the knuckles. 

"I can't sic doing nothing, Mrs. Pat," mur- 
mured out the indignant Master Sam. 

"What ha3 happened Mrs. Williams?" demand- 
ed I,—" nothing to your eldest boy, I hope f" ' 

I soon learned, accompanied by many teara 
and sobs, that tho boy I had placed with Mr. 
Piatt, the counsellor, a year before, had been 
robbing his master of many valuable books and 
papers, which he had sold to a cheesemonger for 
the use of his shop; th.\t the crime had been 
fully brought home to him, and that they had 
committed him, young as he was, to prison. 

"This is dreadful and unexpected news, in- 
deed," said I; "I do not wonder at your trou- 
ble. Is there any chance or hope that you will 
be ab.o to get the lad out of that frightful place 
Newgate?" 

" Oh, what a horrid word is that you have just 



spoken I" exclaimed the wretched mother, hiding 
her face with her hands, and weeping convul- 
sively, " That I should live to hear that a child 
of mine— of my poor dead husbaud— should be 
shut up in such a place as that for robbery !" 

Even Patty was moved at this violent burst of 
emotion in her mother; she wiped her eyes with 
her wet apron, and said, "Don't ye take on so, 
mother dear; Frank is not so unhappy after all. 
When I took him his clean things yesterday, he 
looked as blithe as a butterfly, and bid me tell 
you that hedid noi mind taking a trip over the 
water for seven years, or so, a single dump, and 
that it would soon pass away and he should see 
us all again." 

"He will never see Tne alive after he is trans- 
ported," sobbed out the poor mother: " Oh, sir, 
he is grown quite hardened, and is as bad as the 
rest of them I fear!" 

" I am come purposely," said I " to render you 
service, if it be in my power; so tell me exactly 
bow this miserable affair stands. But first, Pat- 
ty, you shall go and buy yourself a new, brown 
earthen pan, and a good lump ot yellow soap, 
for it is a pity so capital a laundress as I see you 
are should be obliged to wet yourself so; and, 
stop a moment, jou may purchase a couple of 
penny prints, and twopenny box of colors, and 
two halfpenny brashes tor that busy young ur- 
chin your brother there, and then he will have 
something better to do, 1 hope, than picking his 
trousers to pieces in order that you may mend 
them." 

"And may she buy me a lead-pencil with the 
other penny, sir ?" cried the young rogue, look- 
ing up archly in my face. 

" What other penny, Master Sam ?" inquired I, 
smiling at the boy's great quickness of reckon- 
ing, and perfectly astonished at his courage aud 
audacity. 

"There will be a penny left out of the six- 
pence, you know, sir," argued" he, with perfect 
sangfroid; "and then I shall be quite set up." 

" Will you promise not to go and play in that 
nasty court again without your mother's leave?" 
I asked.. 

"Yes I will, if you will give me a couple more 
pictures." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Sani," 
remonstrated the sister, "when his honor is so 
kind to us all; you'll break your mother's heart, 
that's what you will." 

" But I won't though," cried Sam, " for Frank 
has done that already; but when I have a pencil, 
I can soon get plenty of tea and sugar and whatx 
she likes, and make her well again." 

"Indeed!" said I; "then you shall certainly, 
my fine fellow, have the tools to work with : buy 
him; Patty, a good lead-pencil, and a couple of 
sheets ot paper likewise, —lot us see what he can 
do ! Come, cheer up, Mrs. Williams, I see you 
are better now ; tell me all about this sad aflair 
of your other boy." 

"Well sir," said the poor woman a little re- 
covered, — "Well sir, you know you got my poor 
Frank the place with the gentleman in the Tem- 
ple, and much satisfaction did be for a long time 
give his master; he brought home his wages 
every SaturJay night, and there was not a 
sharper, cuter errand-boy, one .of Mr. Piatt's 
clerks told me, in a 1 the inns o' court." 

" Bring me two pictures with men and horses, " 
here interupted little Sam to his sister, who \vas 
changing her wet stockings, I perceived, behind 
the door. ' • 

" Hold your tongue, you naughty boy I" scolded 
forth little Patty from her place of concealment. 

"Ah! that's always your way, Mr3. Pat ''said 
the unruly, but clever little dog; "nothing but 
4 naughty boy' with you all daylong: butfcur$?IL 
may have what pictures I like3 when the fei? 
gives 'em me; mayn't 1, sir?" <4 ? 

There was so much good sense in what t!h£ lad 
urged, and so much mOral courage displayed in 
his standing up thus for his rights, that I, who 
naturally dislike a mean, currish disposition, was 
more pleased than oflended with Sam's boldness, 
so told him he had better, go out with his. sister 
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and choose the prints for himself, and it* ho would 
copy them neatly, I would give him some more 
another day;" away he scampered, with a look of 
triumph at his sister Patty. 

This trifling present of mine has made Sam an 
artist,— fool that I am; — the great Father of the 
Universe had given him, long before, all the 
germs necessary for such an art; they only needed 
conditions, such as sunshine, and warmth and 
moisture, to the plant to make them shoot and 
grow: I, by mere chance (is there such a thing?) 
or rather with the wish to keep the child quiet in 
his mother's room, by giving hioi amusement, 
had caused this vital principle ot genius to swell 
within him and put forth its fir3t pale leaf. 

"Go on with your story, my good woman," 
said I. 

"Iknow it was wrong for my unhappy child 
to do this," continued poor Susan, but he is very 
young, and this is his first oflence; they carried 
him off to Newgale, sir, where he is keeping com- 
pany with thieves and pickpockets, and he is 
getting as hard as Turpin. A child should not 
be taken to Newgate, sir." 

"Have you been to plead with Mr. Piatt, the 
barrister,- his master ?" I inquired. 

"Oh yes, your honor, and that is what has 
made me now so very ill. It was a very wet day, 
and I stood shivering in the office passage, in my 
wet things, for more than an hour, crying like 
the rain; but he would not see me: all the answer 
I could get was through his servant, who was 
very rude to me, and at last shut the door in my 
face." 

" What was the answer?" inquired I; "surely 
the sins of the children are not to be thrown 
back upon the paren's; it is hard enough, me- 
thinks, the other way." 

"He sent me word that my son was an un- 
grateful, dishonest young vagabond, and that 
the sooner he was sent over the water the better; 
he should not stir a linger to .save him from 
transportation, and so the law must take its 
course." 

(To be Continued.) 



[From tho "Saturday Review."] 
THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 



The opening night at Her Majesty's Theatre 
promised well. The opera was "Le Nezzc di 
Figaro " of Mozart, the distribution of characters 
in which, with one important and two unimport- 
ant exceptions, is certainly stronger and more 
generally efficient than at the other house. To 
name at once the exceptions, and to begin with 
tho exception of most consequence — the Cherubi- 
no of Madame Demoric Lablache is in no sense 
comparable with the Cheiubino of Mdlle. Lucca, 
Mdlle. Lucca's Cherubino sins occasionally.on the 
side of extravagance, and, indeed, is over-acted 
throughout. But, on the other hand, there is a 
certain charm about it, as there is about every 
impersonation of Mdlle. Lucca's Cherubino more 
especially, which, as in some of the inimitable 
caricatures of Ronconi, not only compels forgive- 
ness, but stimulates interest. Now, Madame La- 
blache over-acts Cherubino just as much as Mdlle. 
Lucca — more, perhaps, on the whole— without 
exhibiting that charm which compels forgiveness 
and stimulates interest. Moreover, Mdlle. Lucca, 
being a soprano, sings the two airs, " Non so pin 
cosason," and "Voi che sapete," in Mozart's 
own keys, while Mdme. Lablache being a con- 
tralto, does not, aud for the matter of that, can- 
not. What is lost by the transposition of those 
beautiful songs to keys considerably lower in 
pitch,, not merely of brightness in the vocal part, 
bdt^i rich coloring in tho accompaniments for 
the grchestra, need scarcely be insisted on. 
Waiving these special objections, however, Mad- 
ame Lablache has none or the indispensable re- 
quisites for such a character as the amorous 
Page of Beaumarchias, Da Ponte, and Mozart. 
The unimportant exceptions are the Basilio of 
Mr. Charles Lyall, and the Antonio of Signor 
Casaboni. Mr. Lyall,, it is true; might fairly be 



preferred to Signor Neri-Baraldi, if he did not 
omit the air, "In que^li anni," and thus reduce 
Basilio almost to musical insignificance. Signor 
Polonini's drunken Gardener, however, is, as we 
have said, a bit of genuine comecy; while the 
drunken Gardener of Signor Casaboni is a nonen- 
tity. In the remaining characters, excepting 
Marcellina, played bj Madame Tagliafico, who 
may pah' off with Madame Auese at Covent Gar- 
den, the advantage is greatly on the side of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. The Susanna of Mdlle. Smico 
is a real and sprighty bit of lite; and. though the 
voice of this clever lady is not equal to'the voice 
of Madame Lemmens-Slierrington, her singing is 
marked by qualities which may be sought for in 
vain in the singing of her rival at the other 
house. The Countess of Mdlle. Tietjens, and the 
Count. of Mr. Santley, are probably, at the time 
being, unequalled on the Italian stage. Mdlle. 
Fricci could ill support a comparison with the 
first, and Signor Graziani as ill support a com- 
parison with the last. It must be admitted that 
Mr. Santley does not greatly., shine as an actor, 
but Signor Graziani is even less gifted with his- 
trionic talent, although with most of his imper- 
sonations, he makes, in this respect, an emphatic 
exhibition of incapacity. To conclude, the Fi- 
garo of Signor Gassier is on the whole better 
than the Figaro- of M. Petit— as a genuine Italian 
operatic Figaro is nearly always better than a 
French one. The orchestra at both houses is ad- 
mirable — that ot Covent Garden, if we are forced 
to weigh their respective claims, being, for va- 
rious reasons, entitled to the palm, and Mr. Costa 
showing a more classical taste than Signor Ardi- 
ti, in adhering with closer reverence to the orig- 
inal score, restoring the jandango, the omission 
ot which at Her Majesty's Theatre destroys the 
symmetry of the third finale, and giving the 
opera not in two acts, but in four, according to 
the plan of Mozart On the other hand, the 
chorus aS Her Majesty's Theatre evinces a mark- 
ed superiority over that at Covent Garden, in 
"Figaro " as in every other opera. The singers 
at the old house are for the most part young, 
with strong fresh voices; while those at the* other, 
however, apt and experienced, are in the majority 
ot instances what, in the language of the Turf) is 
termed "aged." As far as the mise en scene is 
concerned, it would be hard to say at which 
house it is the least showy. Comparisons, under 
the circumstances, are unavoidable, and maybe 
found the loss out ot place uow, inasmuch as we 
have nothing to add to the descriptions of either 
" Figaro*' which appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view at the end ol last season. It is curious, 
though to real amateurs not surprising, that an 
oper<* composed by a German musician so tar 
back as 1786, should eighty years later be a sort 
of test of capacity between the two great London 
Italian lyric theatres ; and the more curious be- 
cause, on account of the unusunl number of re- 
sponsible characters, it is one of the most difficult 
of all operas to present efficiently. Mozart, how- 
ever, is evidently in the ascendant. Only the 
other night (Thursday) at Covent Garden, " Don 
Giovauni," in consequence of the indisposition of 
Mdlle. AdeUna Patti, being withdrawn, "Le 
Nozze di Figaro " was readily accepted in lieu of 
it by a crowded house, which seemed to take 
consolation, in the delicious melodies that abound 
in every scene, for the disappointment of not 
hearing the most popular singer of the day in the 
most popular opera of all time. 

What can have tempted Mr. Maple3on to revive 
such a work as "1 Lombardi" it is not easy to 
guess. The earlier operas of Signor Verdi have 
little in them that is enduring. "Oberto," his 
fir3t, made a noise for a time; and some enthusi- 
astic iriends of the composer proclaimed "a new 
Rossini I" But the utter failure, a year later, oi 
its immediate successor, " Un Giorno di Regno, ■' 
dissipated for a while the magnificent hopes that 
had been built upon the shadowy pretensions of 
"Oberto." To speak truth, there was very iitlle 
in either of them to justify great expectations. 
Nor can we believe that the third opera of the 
most popular representative of "Young Italy" 



w.ll survive. Its composer i3 now in the pleni- 
tude of his lame, and yet no one ever hears of it. 
We allude to "Nabucodonosor," first brought 
forward in 184.2, ihe libretto of wnich was written 
by one Solera, who had in vain endeavored to 
persuade the German, Otto Nicolai (then in Italy), 
author of the opera known to frequenters of Her - 
Majesty's Theatre as " Falstaff," to set it to music. 
It just, suited young Verdi, however, and those 
who can remember "Nino," at Her Majesty's 
Theatre (1S46), and "Anato," at the Royal Italian 
Opera (1850), must still have some echoes of the 
"sound and fury signifying nothing" in their 
mind's ear. To "Nabucodonosor-Nino- Anato" 
succeeded "I Lombardi alia prima Crociata," the 
libretto for which was concocted by this same 
Solera, from a poem by Grossi, who really ought 
to have a new edition now that the opera his 
pages inspired has been thought worthy of re- 
vival. "1 Lombardi" met with an enormous 
success at the Scala, at Milan, where it was first 
represented iu February, 1813 ; but we very much 
doubt whether a traveller disposed to spend a 
couple of years in visiting every considerable or 
inconsiderable Italian city (all Italian cities can 
boast a lyric theatre) would have the slightest 
chance of hearing it now. In Paris, four years 
later, it made a complete fiasco, at the Grand 
Opera, where it was performed, with modifica- 
tions and additions, under the name of "Jerusa- 
lem." Duprez played the principal character; 
but it was ot little avail; tho last tones of a once 
noble voice were effectively silenced by "Jerusa- 
lem" and the "Tu mens, tu mens, tu mens!" 
—which, during a short space, was a byword in 
the streets ot Paris, and which the great French 
tenor ot the "Ut de poitriue" used to shriek , 
rather tban sing, so utterly exhausted was he by # 
his previous exertions. The two attempts at 
gaining popularity for "I Lombardi" made by 
Mr. Lumley, the most enterprizing operatic im- 
presario ot -the century— in 1846, with Grisi, 
Mario, and Fornasari, and in 1850. with a new 
tenor, since, in spite of his beautiful voice, for- 
gotten — were both failures. And no wonder. 
The book i3 as rambling; improbable, and absurd 
as anything of the sort could well be; and though 
even at that period Verdi was not infrequently 
visited with an original tune, sure to fiud its way 
to the street-organ j, "I Lombardi," with the 
exception ot one or two pretty melodies, a chorus 
of Crusaders, and a prayer, in unison almost 
throughout, then as now a favorite peculiarity of 
the composer, contains no more genuiue music 
than "Nabucodonosor" and its predecessors — 
much less, in lact, than "Ernani," Verdvs fifth 
opera, which, though by no means a great opera, 
was far superior to anything he had previously 
given to the world. Our morning con temporaries 
have beeu at such commendable pains to narrate, 
as intelligibly as it was in their power, the plot of 
"i Lombardi," that, supposing opera-loving 
readers have already mastered it in alt its incohe- 
rent details, we shall be charitable enough to 
afflict them with no more than an outline. More 
utterly uninteresting personages than the two 
Lombard brothers, Arvino and Pagano— Arvino 
the successful, Pagano the unsuccessiul wooer of 
a certain Viclinda, as uninteresting as either of 
them— could not well bo imagined. Pagano, at 
any rate, has some torce of character. Disap- 
pointed of Viclinda he stabs Arvino, and sup- 
posing the blow to be fatal, flies the country. 
The wound, however, not being mortal, Pagano, 
after a protracted exile, is allowed to return, and 
the good Arvino, with the approval of ihe no less 
excellent Viclinda, receives him with open arms . 
The reprobate, however, is reprobate -still, and, 
in the prosecution of a plot to carry away 
Viclinda, murders his own father, the extenuating 
circumstance being that the blow was meant for 
his brother. Pagano would scorn to be a parri- 
cide; but to be a fratricide, so that his purpose 
were eflected (that of abducting his brother's 
wife\ he would not so much mind. Learning 
the real nature ot his crime, he retreats again, 
and, taking refuge in a wilderness in Palestine, 
repents, becomes hermit, vegetates in a cave, 



